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MY FBI ENP Al Hayes— once 
upon a. time he was a great 
jockey and the idol of the 
turf — occasionally inveigles 
me into a wager on the races, I have 
acquired a certain philosophy in these 
matters; I no longer hope to win. 
My bet Is laid with* the mental com- 
ment that the wagered money is 
gone; and if by chance it cornea back 
to me with other money added unto 
it, then that is clear and unexpected 
gain. 

But ud fortunately that seldom oc- 
curs. However, I am content, for if 
Al's advice costs me money, Al's con- 
versation has enriched my memory 
with events and incidents of strangely 
assorted flavors. 

I had never heard Q t Lily White, 
the "Circus Horse," nor of Moses 
Coogan, who owned her, till that day 
Al came Into my office, his round 
little face, so like that of a very 
wrinkled cherub, gleaming with high 
hopes. He looked about, with an ex- 
cess of caution, leaned across my desk 
and whispered: 

"Slip the string off the old B. K., 
bo, for I got the low down on a rod 
that's coming out of pickle at Jamaica 
today." 

"Toil don't say?" I exclaimed. "Tell 
me about It, Al." 

"Lily White in the fourth," he told 

I picked up the morning Aero- 



"Price was only four to five. Every- 
body was wise, so he had Dot Harris 
pull her up at the three-quarters. He 
wouldn't let her win at leas'n 10 to 1, 
he says. He tried to get word to me 
to lay off of it, but he couldn't find 



We puffed 
cigarettes, an 



„ at our 
, and finally Al rose wearily 
and made as if to go. 

"But we'll clean up on her next 
time," he promised. 

"You're broke, you say?" I asked; 
and he grinned sheepishly. When he 
left me he was in funds againh. 

That was my introduction to Mose 
Coogan and Lily White; and since 
credulity fa my vice, I ventured a 
bet on her next start, and her next, 
and her next. Each time the price 
was short, and each time she went 
lame at the three-quarters and fin- 
ished last. And so I lost interest; 
but a long time afterward, when Lily 
White finally won a race — in a way— 
I heard from Al, and from Coogan 
himself— who told every one often— 
and from the jockey, Dock Harris, 
the interesting story of Coogan's 
killing. 

Coogan was under a handicap from 
the moment be became an owner of 
race-horses — or of one race-horse. 
There are three kinds of men who 
understand horses; white men born 
south of Mason and Dixon's line, ne- 
groes and Irishmen, who understand 
everything. Scattering instances out- 



But 



ed bim and In a mixture of luck and 
canny mathematics— well, after a 
time he was able to branch out as 
a book-maker on bis own account. 
And he prospered. 

Uis first visit to a race track, the 
irksome necessity of paying admis- 
sion and the opportunity to avoid 
that necessity by buying for a song, 
a broken-down thoroughbred, and 
thus establishing himaelf in H 
status of owner, soon brought 
into possession of Lily White. 
Harris did the rest. 

Dot Harris was a skillful but Indis- 
creet jockey. On one or two impor- 
tant occasions he had casually neg- 
lected to carry out the instructions 
of the man for whom he Was riding. 
As a result, engagements vwere few 
and for between. 

When he happened on 
where Lily White waa 1 
day, and saw her momin_ 
his eyes bulged, he sought Mose Coo- 
gan, and the plot was laid. 

They might have made their kill 
ing on Lily's first race, but Mose 
talked, the "good thing" spread, and 
the odds went down to little oi 
nothing. It was on that race I lost 
my first bet — under Ad Hayes' advice 



Thereafter followed a long series of 
races, in each of which Lily went 
lame at the three-quarters pole, while 
Coogan waited for the "price to be 
ritrht." till at length the time ar- 



thought of Jerry Hart and grinned. 
He had pro ruined to let Jerry In on 
the good thing when Uly got ready 
to win ; and he had made the same 

promise to other friends. 

But what's a promise between 
friends? If he told Jerry, Jerry 
would tell some one else and the price 
would go hesd over heels again. To 
be sure, Jerry, and others who be- 
lieved Coogan, had lost heavily on 
Lily's early starts when Coogan's or- 
ders prevented her winning, but that 
did not disturb Jerry Coogan. That 
was their lookout. 

"They spoiled the price on me 
once," he reminded himaelf, "Never 

ag Uot looked up slyly. "Da g*t 
'em today, boss?" he asked huskily. 

Coogan shook his head. "Not ripe 
yet," he said. "Wait till the odds Is 
worth it." 

Dot grinned Jn comprehension. 
Coogan understood the jockey, and 
Dot thought he understood Coogan. 

But he was wrong ; for this was the 
day. Coogan had laid his plans, his 
money was placed, he was ready for 
the question. 

There was a thousand in Pittsburg, 
another in Cincinnati, a third in Chi- 
cago, a fourth in St. Louih. and a 
fifth in San Francisco. In each case 
the money was m trusty hands, and 
in each city It would be played late, 
so as to affect the track odds as little 
as possible. There was not a cent in 
New York. Coogan, watching the 
jockey groom Lily for her effort, con- 
sidered his plans and was pleased. 
Most of his available capital waa on 
the horse, and tonight he would be 
rich. Lily White was going to win. 

Coogan had never considered that 
if a horse la continually persuaded to 
go dead lame at the end ol six fur- 
longs, she may acquire the habit. For 



gan's mind sought an expedient, found 
one, and took heroic measures. He 
drew from his pocket what funds he 
had with him. strode openly across 
the ring to that bookmaker who set 
the pace for the others, and with 
some ostentation placed $500 on Black 
Nose, the favorite, to win. 

The crowd saw him. Men sought 
his elbow eagerly, clamoring for in- 
formation. He shook them off 
angrily, with well-simulated disgust. 
And they were satisfied, each with his 
own interpretation of the incident. 
His bet was enough for them. 

The track money that had wavered 
toward Lily White flooded to Black 
Nose again, and the flood increased, 
and the Pittsburg bookmaker's agent 



ripped i 



glance. 

"Chicago wants to 



3. It was signed "J<;rrj* 
rt. Jerry wan 



Coogan's 

purport of that brief 
home to Coogan sudden,, 
heart all but stopped. U e f 0r „ o , Jr 
horses beating down the track f n I 
moment and looked at the „ .5 
message. emno 

"They want to play off seven 
send three hundred dollars on liu-- 
t ,_ re8 . d -_ it?" And th. 



'■She 




SMASHED ONE PALM DOWN BETWEEN LILY WHITE'S EARS AND THRUST WITH ALL HIS MIGHT 




desk to look at the 
or the day. Not one 
gave Lily White an 

ought to be at a price," I re- 
, trying to appear wise and 



to once," Al 
eagerly j "and ab-so-lute-ly 
got It straight from tl 
"Friend of yours?" 



go to 

Coogan, 'spite of his 
an Irishman. 
In that field of human endeavor 
most closely related to horse-racing. 



"Mose— which r I Inquired 
tarprise. 
Al grinned. 



me by the 'Mose' 
I guess," he said: "But he 
d the 'Coogan' from a cop or 

id this Lily-" I prompted. 

s got her for a badge-horse last 



was done for, and the rest through 
the winter put her In shape. She's 
been eating up the track in her works 
and now she'* fit to mi wile down the 
stretch ahead of the best of 'em." 

He might hav# been begging for his 
life, he was so anxious for me to 
share In the good thing. 1 banded 
him a bill. "Place this for me, will 
your And he did. And Lily White, 
*ft«r leading easily to the sis furlong 
jv)le— it was a infle race— went dead 
isroe and 



Coogan's race find a Bee 
and from among tbetn Coogan sprang. 

His beginning was obscure. At a 
certain age he attached himself to 

York" "handbook °' ^ ^df^be ' N ' W 
in mis* collector. His functions were 
At noon, or thereabouts, he 



"Price spoiled It." said Al, disgust- 
edly, when he wandered In the next 
dsy. "I got cleaned mysself." 



round" of certain bill lard-rooms, 
cigar .tores, barber shops and bars, 
where he was handed sums of money 
and memoranda of wsger*. Theoret- 
ically. Coogan then delivered the 
money and memoranda to his chief, 
* th « day he distributed 

g his patrons what money they 
might chance to win. 

It was a simple system, but ca- 
pable of infinite variations. Coogan, 
for example, soon perceived a chance 
for profit for himself. If he neir- 
leoted to notify his chief that he had 
received a wager, and If the matter 
of that wager lost, then Coogan 
could -safely pocket the money. If 
ths maker of the wager won, Coojran 
would be forced to make up the ac- 
count from his own funds. 

Bnt It Is one of the fundamental 
truths In connection with " 
Ing that most ' 
•if horee. u-t 



The boy with the telegram found 
oogan at Lily White's stall; and 
Coogan thrust his " 



message and grinned. It was from 
Jerry Hart, whom he had left in 
charge of his bankbook In New York. 
It read: 

See Lily entered today, 
go? 

Coogan turned 
"Bond this," he 



siting boy. 
and scrib- 

. _j telegraph 

Keep your shirt on, IT1 wise you 

*f?*fB -a. H 

scratched out **up" and "the" and 
counted them again. Coogan never 
wasted money on extra words in a 
telegram. The boy started away and 

Coogan called him back. He had de- 
cided not to be bothered by any more 
of those pestiferous tnau tries from 
Jerry Hart or any other friends. 
Coogan didn't mind lying by word of 
mouth, bnt he hated to go on record 
In a telegram. 

"Tell *«m not to deliver any more 
.jessages to tn« tlH the fifth Is off,*" 
he directed curtly. The boy grunted 
•wnt and trudged away. 

Dot Harris— his nickname was a 
tribute to bis lark of stature — waa 



did not understand horses. 
- = ^n did not give the word to 
Dot Harris until Lily White was sad- 
dled and the little jockey had been 
lifted to her back. Then he pulled 

. This is the day. 
. turned gray with dis- 
nt and disgust. _"Aaw, say, 

_ . got a sou 

down on her." 

"Thass all right," Coogan 
him hurriedly. "There's a 
riding for you- in Chi," 

"On the square?" 

"Ain't I always been on the square 
with you. Dot? 

The jockey's face lighted with re- 
lief. "You're on, boss," he promised. 

And Coogan left him and mode for 
the betting ring. What he saw when 
he arrived was pleasing, for on the 
blackboards around the ring the price 
on Lily White ranged uniform— 13 to 
1. But almost at once he was stirred 
by a momentsry alarm. 

From some outside source money 
was beginning to come In on Lily 
White. Coogan saw a man whom he 
knew as the agent for a Pittsburg 
bookmaker place *200 on the horse- 

ra * n , who *°° k the *■* 

that fifteen to one down to twelve to 



telegraph ol 

The price on Lily White crept back 
to ten to one, but the crowd ignored 
her now. In the final rush before post 
time she was forgotten save for some 
outside money that came in and failed 
to break the price. The great bulk 
of the money was on Black Nose to 
win. 

The books closed with Lily Whi 
at ten to one— and that price would 
rule the paying off of wagers 
throughout the country. 

Coogan computed his fortunes ii 
mind as he brushed thro j^' 
crowd toward the rail. And 

ghta been twenty to one," he 
grumbled. 

He figured to win close to $50,000, 

: decided; and Lily White would 

in — of course. 

Coogan trembled with a sudden rush 
apprehension, reassured himself, 
and turned a steady, gambler's face 
toward where the horses were bunch- 
ing for the start — a sixteenth of a 
mile down the track. T hey were 
pracing at the barrier; in a moment 
they would be off in that first whirl- 
wind rush. Ten to one on five thou- 
sand — fifty thousand — minus his five 
hundred on Black Nose — forty-five 
thousand clear. Coogan's heart was 
like water, and his lips were moist 
as he considered that goodly sum. It 
had taken some scraping to raise the 
money he had bet; it had left the 
treasury of his New York bankbook 
all but bare. 

He saw a flash in the sun where the 
horses were pivoting and wheeling 
and mincing at the barrier ; then in a 
welter of dust, to the tune of a great 
roar from the crowded stands behind 
and above him, the gleaming forms 
leaped into action and plunged down 
the track toward him, 

Coogan yelled. Every man about 
m yelled. He yelled and screamed. 
He did not feel the tug at his elbow 
till the horses had flashed past the 
stand and begun the turn. Then he 
gave attention to the boy standing 
there. The boy handed him three 
telegrams. , 
. "They said they was important, Mr. 
Coogan," the boy announced. "But 1 
ited like you said." 
" ■ ' 



signs ture- 



-6"-^ luieii indelibly on 

Coogan's mind I in the barest fraetio* 
of t.me. He had had five thousand 
they were offering seven thesauri 
three hundred dollars. That i mi5t - 
elude his money, and there must U 
other heavy betting on Lily in t £ 
west. He felt cold drops trickle ,i„ w ! 
behind his ears and into his eye* 
J lt l &ht ^ in l^ 0V '" he Z**^ w>"aer 
fhouaand^u:^. ^ 

The wind went out ol him, he col 
lapsed against the rail, his staring 
eyes sought the horses across ths 

Lily White was far in the lead anj 
passing the half-mile. 

She would win. He knew she would 
win; and the dreadful completeness <,f 
his ruin paralyzed him. Automatical 
he looked at the third telegram. 

"Do I take them plays?" it asked 

Coogan went mildly insane. He con- 
signed Jerry, with a burst of vivij 
language, to eternal fires. Then the 
anger went out of him and he pitied 
himself so that he wept. He. fell all 
alone in the world— helpless, Gripped 
of friends, funds, everything. Then a 
louder roar from the great throne 
in the stands caught him out of hiiu- 
self, captured his attention, forced 

m to watch the race again. 

Lily White was a clear five lengttu 
the - lead and going strong. 

Coogan became sick. He groanei 
Those beside him, even while thev 
screamed entreaties to the horse that 
carried their hopes, edged aside to 
give him air; and he clung to the rail 
like a drunken man. Also, he pra ye d 
Furthermore he cursed. He beat the 
air with his fists. His lamentations 
were terrible to hear. 

He called on Dot Harris to pull up 
Lily. He urged Lilv to drop dead in 
her stride. He besought Providence 
to knock her on the head with an ai. 
He begged the other horses in th» 
race, by name, to come on and beat 
her. He commanded her legs to break 
break beneath her. As a last resort 
he suggested to the earth that it 
open before her and swallow " 



her for- 



The lower the grade 
of gas the easier it 
is for a Hot Spat 



Chalmers 



THE great engineers of the automobile industry 
are discussing nowadays the low grade gas 
situation more often than the number of 
cylinders a car should have. 

Not long ago one of them said that automoible 
engines would have to be redesigned to use the in- 
ferior gas of today. 

This the Chalmers engineers did when they 
built into the great Chalmers engine the now fam- 
ous- Hot Spot and RamVhorn manifold. 

These two devices convert low grade gas into 
high power. 

For any engineer will tell you there are more 
thermal units or power in a gallon of low grade ker- 
osene gas than there is in a high test gas. 

The Hot Spot puts the gas in shape for power 
results. It breaks up into tiny vapor molecules the 
gas— so fine that it really becomes "dry". 

Then the Ram's-horn drives it to the cylinders 
by the quickest route ever devised and when the ex- 
plosions come there is so little power to escape 
through the exhaust as to be well night negligible. 

One short ride in a present day Chalmers will 
tell you the story far more eloquently than the 
English language can express it. 

Write and we will send you the name and ad- 
dress of our nearest dealer. 



Cole Motor Co. of Buffalo 

1164 Main Street 
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THE LI' 

By DAVID GORY' drawings by Elizabeth ivins jones 



BY DAVID CORY. 
Tlic Easter Bells were ringing clear 
and sweet, for it waa Easter morn- 
i ng . The little princess was in a 
hurry, lor at the last moment every- 
thing seemed to go wroi.g. Twice 
had one of the court pages knocked 
at the door of her room to tell her 
that her royal parents awaited her 
bejow. Notwithstanding the united 
efforts of Marie and Elaine, the little 
wilful princess was not ready for 
church. 

-Why do you always try to put my 
left shoe on my right foot?" im- 
patiently asked the little princess, as 
Marie strove her utmost to force the 
small foot of the princess into the 
shoe. 

"Pardon, Mademoiselle, I have ze 
correct shoe,", replied the maid. 
Whereupon the princess stamped her 
gjnall root, the impatience of which 
accomplished more than its object, 
and the shoe slipped on. 

At the appearance of the third 
paje. with imperative orders from the 
imjutient parents, the Princess Wil- 
ful hastened down the broad stair- 
ray and into the coach, much to the 



of its ( 



:upants, the King and 



relief 
tjuefn. 

' Down the great highway rattled 
th<; royal coach, the herald riding on 
before, and the great clouds of dust 
trailing behind. The sun glinted and 
twinkled on the gold surface of the 
great vehicle and the trappings of 
the prancing steeds. But the little 
princess wore a frown. Was it be- 
eause her shoe pinched, or was it be- 
cause she missed her pet monkey, 
who, as it was the joyous Eastertide, 
hail been given a vacation of three 
days in which to visit his former 
master, the humble peasant in the 
great forest. Suffice it to say, the 
prineess was in a wilful frame of 
mind, and neither the happy carol- 
ing* of the birds, nor the music of 
the Faster bells from the distant 
iteeple. awoke an echo in her little 
wilful heart. — 8traugw, tun, after at» 
long a time of happy laughter and 
cheerful disposition; and then, too, 
on an Easter morn, of all times. 

Down the hill rolled the coach, 
through the village where but lately 
•he had seen the reflection of her face 
in the magic shield of the strange 
laiifrht. who had placed it in the 
market place for the purpose of 
shewing every one who looked there- 
in the real self of the gazer. Hut she 
still looked out of the window and 
refused to feel the gentle influence 
of the awakening of nature and the 
promise of the beautiful to be. 

The King said nothing, neither did 
his royal spouse, trusting that the 
sermon they were about to hear 
would change for the better the per* 
viTMPTiess of their little princess. 

flut in this they were mistaken, for 
when the service was ended and they 
were once more on their way home, 
the mtle princess still remained si- 
lent. However, the frown had disap- 
peared, a nd on this point her devoted 
parents congratulated themselves. 

She evidently seemed indifferent to 
all about her, even to the beautiful 
fflj she held in her hands. "I verily 
believe," thought the. King, "she 
misses that devoted pet of hers." And 
the Queen thought, "Mayhap she is in 
I^e but with whom?" for she was 
still but a child. Yet neither was. 
Hi-ht, nor could the little prl, 
have told you L " 
HOt. 

As the 

CTr-at wnoden bridge by the miner' 
house, close to which the great mill 
wheel turned and turned with the 
w ater of the stream that ran ever 
and away except when the winter 
froze up his liquid energy, the prin- 
ts heard a cry like the sob of a 
^nild, atKl turning to her parents 
J*** that the coach be stopped. 
Whereupon the King gav e „rdrrM to 
mat effect, and, opening the door, or 
^ther. jumping down n- the foot-nan 
*w»ng It back, the Utile princess 
<*>ked abont her to ascertain who was 
ln *»tr»as. At a short distance stood 
■j cniH. holding in her arms a doll, 
tte broken head of which she vainly 
tr)F * *° Piece together. Looking up 
" 'he little princess sppmsrheo the 
mii began to cry softly, hugging 
thedoll to her breast. 

"What Is the matter?" Inquired her 
r>va| highness, "1. yonr dolly hurtr 
«h 2527 ffv T°" r replied 
«T H*ft 3 ! wwrtB * ff"<ng from 
ht *' e prince., to the great coach 
*»• window on either aide of 



ng to her lips, albeit the tears stood 
in the eyes of the peasant child. 

"By mishap I let her fall just as 
the great wheels rolled by, your 
grace," and she tenderly unclasped 
her fingers that held the injured head, 
"Bring me the lily," said the prin- 
cess, turning to one of the footmen. 
It layeth in the coach.- " 



tears, and thanked the princess again 
and again, who returned to the coach 
behind scrambled the footmen and, 
» a crack of the whip, away went 
the royal equipage, leaving the aston 
ished child with her broken dolly in 
one hand and the lily In the other. 
When the princess explained the 
tuse of her leaving the coach so 
suddenly, her parents listened atten- 
tively, much relieved at the change 
in her demeanor. When they arrived 
at the castle, the first thing she did 
was to select the doll for the peasant 
child. It took some time, for the 
number of royal dolls that lived with 
the princess in the great castle was 
almost without number. However, 
after much thought and patience, one 
was selected, after which the little 
princess went down for dinner. 

To her great delight who should 
appear but her pet monkey with his 
former master the peasant. The lat- 
ter was interviewed by the King, who 
no doubt wished to ask him manj 
questions regarding the wonderful 
ability of the monkey which had be- 
come so apparent since the King had 
purchased him at the * 
this story. 




THE LITTLE PRINCESS WAS VAIN 



and returned with the flower, which 
;he handed to the child. 

"Take the lily," she cried, "and on 
the morrow will I bring a new doll. 
Mayhap this afternoon, " 



"The 



hap this afternoon, if It please 
chlV** B mUed me througb her 



and 



with me on an errand,* 
getber they went down the front 
steps of the castle, where their horses 
stood awaiting them. 

When they had moi__ 
Marie handed the doll to the monkey, 
who placing it before him on the sao- 



die, gaily rode away, amid the happy 
laughter of the princess and the 
smiles of the courtiers and the retain- 
ers. From the great hall window the 
King and Queen watched the scene, 
and sending for the poor peasant, 
who stood below in the courtyard also 
watching the small riders depart, the 
hing remarked as he approached the 
royal pair, "Methinka, my good man, 
that thy former pet is also somewhat 
- » ag!" 

suits his actions to the mo 
my liege" responded the 
humble .subject. 

More than most of us," answered 
the King, "how learned he so much?' 
f not learning too many things, 
majesty," replied the subject, 
in the forest only what is neces 
sary is taught* 

"But thoroughly, eh?" asked the 
King, and the poor peaaant smiled 
and bowed, as the former handed 
htm a gold piece, after which a page 
escorted him once more to the court- 
yard below. 

All this time the little wilful prin 
cess and her small companion were 
riding down the great roadway tow 
Is the old mill where lived the lit- 
tle girl whose dolly had been broken 
that morning. As they neared the 
place, the monkey turned and said, 
"How Is It, my princess, that you 
brought your favorite doll for the 
poor child?** 

"Been use," answered the little wil- 
ful princess, with a blush, "because 
of something I heard in the sermon 
this morning," Which showed, after 
all, that the little princess had heard 
the sermon, and had learned a lesson 
therefrom, albeit she had not shown 
it immediately. 

As they drew still nearer, the figure 
of the child could be seen sitting on 
the front steps of the little house. 

' She is watching for us," cried the 
little princess, with a laugh. "Am I 
t glaU that 1 came today?" And 
e drew up before the old mill. 
'Here 1* your new dolly, said the 
princess, handing down the beautiful 
doll which the monkey carefully had 
passed over to his mistress. 

"Oh! Oh!" cried the child, "how 
beautiful, how lovely !" Indeed, her 
joy was so great that she almost for- 
got to courtey, but in a moment did 
Mt at the same time thanking the 
princess again and again. 
"Thank me not," said the princess, 
I mean, not so much ; for the pleas- 
ure of the giving to me is as great as 
yours in receiving." And with a smile 
she turned her horse about and, fol- 
lowed by the monkey, rode off tow- 
miller's little daughter follow- 
ed the princess until she disappeared 
in the distance. Then she walked up 
the narrow path to the front door 
and entered. On the mantlepiece in 
an old vase bloomed the fragrant Eas- 
ter lily, and in her arms, smiling up 
to her, lay her new doll. But above 
all. in the heart of the little child was 
the joy of Eastertide. 



f rosea solid and 
jacket as soon 

from the deep, cool sea— is the ad- 
vice of specialist* of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
There la an unusually large supply of 
this kind of flan on hand, probably 
twice as much as the country has 
>ver had before, and the quality, the 
ipeciallsta say, is as good as the ao- 
called fresh fish that go to the mar- 
ket packed ln Ice. And the price is 
more reasonable ■»■•«» «>t> 
were caught in the _ 
production. The holdings 
some excellent kinds noted for their 
quality, such as hi isfctll, mackerel, 
whiting and herring. People In large 
cities where hard frozen fish can be 




PARTIAL 8UAH8 
Currants and gooseberries 
monly do better, especially la the 
southern limits of their range, if 
grown where there is partial shade. 
This sometimes can be provided by 

soraetimer -'■ 



the aoil Is naturally 



moist and fer- 



! Coogan's Killing X 



(Continued from Preceding Page.) 



But Lily sped 
eight lengths in the 

She was nearing the six-furlong 
pole, where in so many other races 
she had faltered, limped, and dropped 
back in the rush. Coogan never 
thought of that : but he heard a man 
beside him tell his neighbor; 

"Now she'll go lame, and Black 
Kose'U come through." 

Coogan stiffened in sudden hope, 
and broke into frantic bellowings. 
"There she goes! There's the end! 
Come on you Black Nose! Look at 
her drop back ! There she goes I 
What'd I tell you?" 

He clapped ^oogan tremendously 
between the shoulders. The crowd 
about and above them in the stands 
were howling, singing, shouting, bel- 
lowing like maniacs. And the burden 
uf thai* 



"Black Nose! lilac 
t you ! Come on !"- 
Coogan lifted up 



wiped the sweat from his brow and 
took time to open the last telegram, 
t, too, was from Jerry Hart, 
t took that seven thousand three 
hundred-dollar play," It read. "And 
more, too. If you're trying to double- 
cross me and let Lily win today, 
vou're stuck. If you've played square 
with me-then you make a' killing" 
Coogan grinned complacently. Mir- 
-uloiiB luck bad saved him. He had 
thought to win by Lily's victory; in- 
stead, he would win by her defeat. 
He was go sure she was beaten that 
he scarce remembered the horses 
rocketing down the stretch till a 
thunderous roar from the stands 
alarmed him. 

When Lily White went lame at the 
six-furlong post, Jockey Dot Harris 
lost his head for a moment at thought 
of that hundred riding for him at 
Chicago, and he took the whip to 
her. Lily never liked that; and she 
limped worse than ever, and dropped 
back all the faster. 

Then the jockey remembered. puWed 
himself together, gathered Lily up, 
leaned over her withers snd spoke to 
her. He pleaded with her, and as 
they struck into the turn, though she 
four full lengths behind Black 
I Bhe began to drop her limp and 




lifted up his voire and 
chorus, and his screams 
topped all the others. He pleaded, he 
begged and he implored. 

"Drop dead ! Drop dead t* he com- 
manded hift Lily. "Come on, you 
Black Nose !" he shouted. 

Lily flashed past the six-furlong 
pole; and again a boy tugged Coo- 
gan's elbow. Another telegram. He 
pressed It into Coogan's hand. Coo- 
gan scarcely knew. He was watching 
Lily. 

Three strides past the pole she 
pulled up with a terrific limp and 
dropped back toward the others as a 
atone drops down a well. 



joy. 



, hp|»! 



) brea 



Bad 



and hack and hack, 
not ask himself how the thing was 
happening. He had never heard thai 
a horse may acquire a habit. 

He only saw Lily White, as she had 
done to often before, stumbling and 
limping along, while Black Nose 
pulled up on her anil passetl her. 

Dot Harris seemed to be using the 
whip like mad. but then Dot always 
itemed to be doing that when Lily 
went lame. Coogan, in overwhelm- 
ing relief, saw only that Lily was now 
third, now fourth, In the *cnr»y of 
horses rounding the far turn. 

"She's done- " he decided, and ln 
his owm way gave thanks; and 



t. was taking 
things easy. Her rider counted the 
race as already won. Lily White, 
coming from behind with lengthen- 
ing stride, passed one horse, and an- 



The horses were swinging 
stretch; and at first he c. 



other, and Black Nose n 
ril till 
i tall. 

It was that great forward leap of 
Lily's which brought from the crowd 
In the stands the roar that caught 
Coogan's ear and turned him again 

into the 
not 
the 

turn and came like demons toward 
the finish, swinging acron, the track 
till the leaders were widely spaced, 
the others in a knot behind. 

The dust smothered them, the col- 
ors flashed dimly, Both Black Nose 
and Lily White were bays, little to 
choose between them. Coogan, vague- 
ly uneasy, did not at first understand 
that his horse had crept upon the 
leader again. 

They were mere dots of brown and 
bay and black in the 
the dots grew with t 
the homes came down the stretch; 
and Coogan shrank back a little at 
the rush of them, while the crowd 
roared and pleaded with 
to come safely hon.e, 

Coogan recognised Lily White, and 
his skin turned colt* - 



water; for he saw that she seemed to 
be fairly abrense of Black Nose, and 
he saw that Dot Harris, low on her 
iCck, was urging her desperately on. 
Lily no longer limped ; her nose 
stretched straight In front of her, ahe 
was covering ground like a whirlwind. 

tremendous thundering clamor 
from the stands urged her back, urged 
her on, besought Black Nose to shake 
her ofT into the ruck. 

It seemed an eternity to Coogat. 
that he watched them come down the 
stretch. He waf paralyzed. Black 
Nose responded to urging and drew 
away a head, a neck, half a length. 
But Lily White held on and came 
again. 

A hundred yards from the finish 
her nose was nt Flack Nose's middle. 
With every step It crept up. Half- 
way to the finish she fought her way 
1o even terms with him. 

Those last five great leaps, they 
moved like twin machines, not a 
breath to choose between them. Coo- 
gan's position was just short of the 
finish. He was pouring on Dot Bar- 
s' head every imprecation In the 
lendar. They should have scorched 
that tittle man, but the jockey, high 
up on Lily White's withers, had other 
things to think about. Black Nose, 
n a flnsl effort, was holding Lily 

The roar of the stands grew, in a 
remendoun crescendo, as the horses 
neared the wire. They dashed past 
Coogan ; and he squinted automatical- 
ly across the track. The line of hta 
eye fell against each nose as they 
passed him. There was not a hair to 
choose, 

"Black Nose," he begged feebly, for 
the strength was wrung out of him 
"Rlack Nose. Take it. Dead heat any- 
way. My 'Jawd f 

For. as they flashed to the finish. 
Dot Harris had done 



tbii 



up 



ll.l foi 



pah,, 



ihed 

down between Lily White's 
leaned with all his weight. Her head 
went down, her nose forward. She 
stumhled snd all but fell. 

But that hlow had thrust her nose 
across the line a scant two inches in 
the lead and she had won. 

They still call it Coogan's Rilling, 
but that Is not strictly accurate. He 

Eltal Frederick, second son of the 
et-kalt*r. is suing for divorce. The 
wife Is said to be not contesting the 
action, probably reasoning that he 
can't support her now unless he goes 
to werlu and that he will try every 
he does that. 
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VULCANIZING 

Don't throw away old tires, old tubes.old boots, rubbers or hot 
water bottles. EXPERT REPAIRING. All work guaranteed. 
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G. E. KITTLE 
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The new moon seen over the riahi 
tkwlder brings ffood luek. 

—Good Luck Legend. 




It's Lucky to Get the 
Loaf in the Clover 
Leaf Wrapper^^ - 



GOD □ 
LUCK 
BREAD 



THIS is the loaf that comes to you direct, 

thru your grocer, from the o 
it ia baked under ideal ( 



distinctive goodness that makes bread truly 
"the .taff of life." 

GET IT FROM YOUR GROCEfe. 
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The "Staff of Life" for 



